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Tood  6^  Wine  St  Good  Design: 

The  California  Fine  Printers’  Legacy 
by  Randall  Tarpey-Schwed 

® 

An  excerpt  from  Randall's  talk  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Booh  Club  of  California’s  fall 
2014  exhibition,  Food  &  Wine  &  Good  Design:  The  California  Fine  Printers’  Legacy, 

Monday,  September  15,  2014 

The  Book  Club  of  California  has  been  a  leader  for  over  one  hundred 
years  in  promoting  fine  printing,  the  book  arts,  and  the  literature  and 
history  of  California,  and  that  tradition  continues  in  a  meaningful  way 
with  this  fall’s  exhibition,  Food  &  Wine  &  Good  Design:  The  California 
Fine  Printers’  Legacy . 

The  materials  on  display  include  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  items  related 
to  food,  wine,  or  gastronomical  literature  that  were  printed,  designed,  or 
published  in  California.  Among  the  first  items  that  are  recorded  on  the 
checklist  that  accompanies  the  exhibition  is  The  Vintage  Festival :  A  Play 
Pageant  &  Festivities  Celebrating  the  Vine  in  the  Autumn  of  Each  Year  at 
St.  Helena  in  the  Napa  Valley  by  Sara  Bard  Field.  That  small  volume  was 
printed  in  1920  by  John  Henry  Nash,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Book 
Club  of  California,  as  the  Club’s  sixth  publication.  Fittingly,  the  very  last 
item  on  the  checklist  was  also  printed  by  the  Club,  the  2008  exhibition 
keepsake  titled  A  Delicious  Obsession,  which  was  designed  by  Club  mem¬ 
ber  Kathleen  Burch,  printed  letterpress  by  Patrick  Reagh,  and  gorgeously 
illustrated  by  Patricia  Curtan,  whose  other  distinguished  work  includes 
illustrating  many  Chez  Panisse  cookbooks.  And  the  Club’s  gastronomic 
fine  printing  connection  is  continuing  with  this  year’s  annual  members’ 
keepsake,  Plate  by  Plate:  California  Recipes  from  the  Gold  Rush  through 
“ California  Cuisine,”  which  will  feature  twelve  recipes  from  historic 
California  cookbooks,  designed  and  printed  letterpress  by  Peter  Koch, 
with  commentaries  by  ten  distinguished  culinary  historians  and  food 
writers,  and  original  illustrations  by  Christopher  Carroll. 

But  why  should  the  Book  Club  of  California  have  any  interest  in 
gastronomy,  and  what  exactly  is  it  that  ties  together  the  items  in  this 
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exhibition?  The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  simple:  It  is  impossible 
to  construct  a  complete  history  of  California  without  considering  the 
role  that  food  and  wine  have  played  in  the  state’s  development.  And 
that  impact  is  reflected  not  just  in  the  historical  forces  that  shaped  the 
state — factors  such  as  the  state’s  agricultural  abundance,  its  status  as 
an  immigrant  magnet,  and  the  general  openness  of  its  residents  to  new 
ideas,  including  gastronomical  ideas — but  also  in  the  state’s  literature. 
Consider  how  anemic  the  literary  legacy  of  our  writers  would  be,  for 
example,  without  Frank  Norris’s  portrayal  of  the  plight  of  the  state’s  wheat 
farmers  against  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  in  The  Octopus,  without 
John  Steinbeck’s  description  of  the  Monterey  fishing  industry  in  Cannery 
Row ,  or  without  Idwal  Jones’s  novel  The  Vineyard,  which  takes  us  back  to 
the  Napa  Valley  of  the  late  nineteenth  century.  And  consider  how  much 
poorer  our  literary  legacy  would  would  have  been  without  that  daughter 
of  a  Whittier  newspaperman  named  M.F.K.  Fisher,  who,  by  inventing  the 
genre  of  the  food  memoir,  taught  us  that  there  is  more  than  a  communion 
of  our  bodies  when  bread  is  broken  and  wine  is  drunk. 

Flowever,  there’s  another  thing  that  ties  together  the  objects  in  this 
exhibition  besides  their  California  connection,  and  that  is  the  concept 
of  “craft.”  A  well  conceived  design,  a  carefully  typeset  and  printed  page, 
and  a  beautifully  drafted  illustration  can  elevate  a  book  or  other  printed 
material  from  the  mundane  to  the  spectacular,  but  that  elevation  requires 
a  commitment  to  one’s  craft.  Food  &  Wine  &  Good  Design:  The  California 
Fine  Printers’  Legacy  features  over  a  century  of  fine  craftsmanship  by  some 
of  California’s  most  accomplished  practitioners  of  the  printing  arts. 

And  this  concept  of  commitment  to  one’s  craft  applies  to  the  gastro- 
nomic  arts  as  well.  Food  is  essential  to  survival,  but  food  needn’t  be  fine 
to  keep  you  alive.  The  forty-niners  managed  to  survive  on  hard-tack  and 
bacon.  Flowever,  the  fine  cook’s  and  wine-maker’s  commitment  to  craft 
also  elevates  their  product  from  the  mundane  to  the  sublime,  and  in  that 
regard,  there  isn’t  a  state  in  the  union  that  has  had  more  influence  in 
elevating  the  gastronomic  arts  than  California. 

In  1906,  May  Southworth  celebrated  the  state’s  New  World  food  prod¬ 
ucts  such  as  chiles,  corn,  and  tomatoes  by  writing  One  Hundred  &  One 
Mexican  Dishes,  the  first  book  published  in  English  in  California  that 
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was  solely  dedicated  to  Mexican  dishes.  That  title,  which  was  published 
by  the  San  Francisco  bookseller  Paul  Elder  under  his  Tomoye  Press 
imprint,  was  enhanced  by  the  fine  craftsmanship  of  John  Henry  Nash, 
who  designed  and  typeset  the  book,  along  with  ten  others  in  Elder’s  101 
Epicurean  Thrills  series. 

In  1940,  Jane  Grabhorn  likewise  celebrated  the  art  and  craft  of  Mexican 
Cuisine  by  publishing  Doris  Aller’s  The  Epicure  in  Mexico ,  as  well  as  other 
titles  focused  on  the  equally  “exotic”  Hawaiian  and  Russian  cuisines,  as 
part  of  her  Colt  Press  Epicure  series.  Grabhorn  enlisted  the  immense 
talents  of  Mallette  Dean  to  execute  hand  carved  illustrations  and  orna¬ 
ments  that  grace  the  pages  of  those  books,  and  in  so  doing  she  elevated 
them  from  mere  practical  volumes  of  cookery  to  works  of  art. 

The  state’s  cooks  have  long  been  open  to  culinary  influences  from 
abroad,  but  it  wasn’t  until  the  1950s  that  a  cogent  and  well-researched 
philosophy  of  a  uniquely  Californian  Cuisine  came  into  being.  Helen 
Evans  Brown  was  the  first  serious  kitchen  scholar  to  adequately  explore 
that  concept,  and  her  West  Coast  Cook  Book,  published  in  1952,  was 
widely  praised.  When  Brown  decided  she  wanted  to  publish  her  own 
cookbooks,  she  looked  to  her  Pasadena  neighbors  Ward  Ritchie  and 
Grant  Dahlstrom,  whose  commitment  to  their  craft  of  printing,  she  knew, 
would  match  her  own  commitment  to  elevating  the  cuisine  of  California. 
The  result  of  those  collaborations  gave  us  two  noteworthy,  finely  designed 
and  illustrated  volumes  that  won  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts 
Fifty  Books  of  the  Year  awards.  Helen’s  Chafing  Dish  Book,  which  was 
designed  and  printed  letterpress  by  Ward  Ritchie  in  1950,  was  bound 
in  an  innovative,  square  format,  and  printed  with  just  a  single  recipe 
to  a  page.  The  placement  of  just  one  recipe  per  page  was  a  revolution¬ 
ary  concept  at  the  time,  but  has  since  been  widely  adopted  as  the  most 
elegant  way  to  present  recipes  in  cookbooks.  Brown’s  1951  title  Some 
Oyster  Recipes  was  printed  on  an  Albion  Hand  Press  by  Grant  Dahlstrom 
and  illustrated  by  Harry  O.  Diamond. 

The  transformation  of  California  into  a  global  influencer  of  gastro¬ 
nomic  values  may  have  had  its  genesis  in  Berkeley  in  1971.  And  from  the 
moment  that  Alice  Waters  opened  her  now  legendary  restaurant  Chez 
Panisse,  she  engaged  wonderful  practitioners  of  the  printing  arts  whom 
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she  knew  would  apply  the  same  commitment  to  their  craft  in  designing 
and  creating  menus,  posters,  and  cookbooks  as  she  and  her  chefs  applied 
to  their  craft  in  the  kitchen.  These  craftspeople  have  included  David 
Lance  Goines,  Patricia  Curtan,  and  Wesley  Tanner,  each  of  whom  has 
enjoyed  an  illustrious  career  practicing  design  and  fine  printing. 

And  finally  it’s  important  to  recognize  those  California  printers  like 
Andrew  Hoyem  and  Carolyn  and  James  Robertson  who  undertook  the 
enormous  commitment  required  to  take  the  greatest  examples  of  gastro- 
nomic  literature  and  match  them  with  specially  commissioned  artwork, 
letterpress  printing,  fine  papers,  and  hand  binding  to  create  truly  sump¬ 
tuous  gastronomic  livres  d’arts.  In  1994,  Hoyem’s  Arion  Press  issued  the 
spectacular,  folio-sized  edition  of  Brillat-Savarin’s  The  Physiology  of  Taste, 
illustrated  with  nine  color  lithographs  and  over  two  hundred  drawings  by 
Wayne  Thiebaud.  The  Robertsons’  Yolla  Bolly  Press  also  issued  a  number 
of  titles  with  a  gastronomic  theme,  each  of  which  included  specially  com¬ 
missioned  artwork.  Two  of  the  most  beautiful  Yolla  Bolly  titles  are  M.F.K. 
Fisher’s  Two  Kitchens  in  Provence  with  drawings  by  Ward  Schumaker 
(1999),  and  Idwal  Jones’s  The  Adventures  of  Chef  Gallois  with  color  illus¬ 
trations  by  Milton  Glaser  (2000). 

The  items  on  display  in  Food  &  Wine  &  Good  Design:  The  California 
Fine  Printers’  Legacy  are  reflections  of  a  profound  commitment  to  craft, 
and  it  is  fitting  that  those  talents  should  have  been  applied  to  create 
books,  broadsides,  and  menus  that  celebrate  both  the  state’s  culinary 
influence  and  the  commitments  that  many  of  California’s  practitioners 
of  the  gastronomic  arts  applied  to  their  own  craft. 

Food  &  Wine  &  Good  Design  will  be  on  display  at  the  Club  through 
December  8,  2014. 

Randall  Tarpey-Schwed  is  a  bibliophile,  collector,  and  independent  researcher  with  a  special 
interest  in  gastronomy.  He  curated  the  Club’s  fall  2014  exhibition,  Food  &  Wine  &  Good 
Design:  The  California  Fine  Printers’  Legacy  and  the  Club’s  2008  exhibition  A  Delicious 
Obsession.  He  is  the  co-author  of  M.F.K.  Fisher:  An  Annotated  Bibliography. 


"Red  Wine  <S(,  Chocoiate 
by  Richard  Seibert 


The  Book  Club’s  Quarterly  News-Letter  has  passed  through  the  hands 
of  many  printers.  From  1982  until  1990  it  was  designed  and  printed  by 
the  team  of  Wesley  Tanner  and  Will  Powers.  When  Will  died  in  2009, 
A  Tribute  to  Will  Powers  was  published  by  his  co-workers.  Their  tribute 
to  this  remarkable  man  was  remarkable  itself  in  that  it  gave  almost  equal 
weight  to  memories  of  Will  the  baker  as  to  Will  the  typographer. 

My  career,  too,  is  now  split  exactly  in  half  along  this  divide:  I  was  a 
professional  cook  for  twenty  years,  and  now  I  have  been  a  professional 
printer  for  twenty  years.  When  I  tell  this  story  people  often  ask  whether 
it  was  difficult  to  make  the  transition  between  two  such  different  careers. 

In  my  own  small  circle  I  count  many  printer-cook  combinations:  Steve 
Crumley,  the  host  at  Cafe  Chez  Panisse,  worked  for  many  years  at  the 
New  York  Times,  and  Patty  Curtan,  the  talented  chef  and  illustrator  of 
many  of  the  Chez  Panisse  cookbooks,  was  one  of  my  mentors  both  when  I 
was  learning  to  cook  and  when  I  was  learning  to  print.  Fritz  Streiff  was  a 
cook  and  host  for  many  years  as  well  as  cookbook  writer  and  menu  typog¬ 
rapher,  and  Fine  Print  editor  E.M.  Ginger,  who  learned  how  to  set  type 
at  the  Stinehour  Press  in  Vermont,  is  also  known  for  cooking  amazing 
dinners  long  before  the  “pop-up”  became  faddish.  Alice  Waters  takes  the 
design  and  calligraphy  of  the  Chez  Panisse  daily  menu  almost  as  seriously 
as  she  takes  the  day’s  food. 

So  it  seems  very  natural  to  me  that  the  skills  of  printing  and  cooking 
are  often  found  in  the  same  person.  So  natural,  in  fact,  that  they  seem  to 
be  the  same  activity  practiced  in  different  mediums  but  working  toward 
the  same  end:  they  both  answer  a  hunger;  they  both  feed  us. 

Any  hunger  can  be  fed  mechanically,  to  simply  fill  need,  but  every 
hunger  can  also  be  fed  aesthetically,  for  the  sake  of  pure  delight.  The 
difference  is  in  the  degree  of  awareness  we  bring  to  what  we  are  doing. 
This  is  as  true  of  cooking  as  it  is  of  printing.  Each  activity  provides  an 
opportunity  to  engage  with  the  world  we  find  in  a  way  that  returns  the 
favor  and  changes  us.  It  is  as  simple  as  paying  attention. 
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Attention  to  detail  is  rewarded  by  memory,  and  memories  allow  us  to 
compare  experiences,  which  in  turn  allows  us  to  imagine  how  things 
could  be.  Our  “taste”  is  the  sum  of  all  our  tastings,  and  the  richer  a  his¬ 
tory  we  have,  the  more  tools  we  bring  to  the  task. 

Both  printing  and  cooking  are  trades,  but  if  we  practice  them  con¬ 
sciously  we  raise  them  to  the  level  of  art.  I  do  not  understand  those  who 
do  not  cook  daily,  and  I  do  not  understand  those  who  do  not  want  to 
make  things  beautiful.  Tasting  what  you  eat  makes  you  want  to  cook,  and 
seeing  what  you  read  makes  you  want  to  print. 

Most  times  it  is  the  simplest  things  that  are  the  hardest  to  learn.  It 
is  surprising  how  difficult  it  is  to  convince  young  cooks  to  taste  their 
ingredients  as  they  cook.  Similarly,  those  new  to  design  believe  the  work 
involves  choosing  typefaces,  but  design  doesn’t  even  begin  until  long  after 
the  typeface  has  been  chosen. 

The  novice  cook  thinks  puttanesca  is  the  mixing  of  tomatoes  and  capers 
with  anchovies  and  olives.  But  this  is  just  where  a  puttanesca  begins. 
What  tomatoes  do  we  have  here ,  right  now?  What  do  these  anchovies  taste 
like?  How  is  this  year’s  pressing  of  olive  oil?  How  did  these  olives  cure?  You 
have  to  listen,  and  the  ingredients  will  tell  you.  The  typographic-printer 
who  honors  the  text  is  like  a  cook  who  tastes  his  ingredients.  Their  job 
is  the  same:  to  bring  the  essential  out  from  the  particular.  You  respond 
to  what  you  have  in  hand,  and  everything  you’ve  designed  before,  cooked 
before,  all  the  ingredients,  will  tell  you  where  to  go  next,  nudging,  making 
suggestions,  even  cajoling  you  in  the  correct  direction. 

Neither  the  cook  nor  the  typographic-printer  makes  things  out  of  noth¬ 
ing.  We  take  things  as  they  are  and  then — guided  by  both  attention  and 
memory — adjust,  balance,  improve.  We  accentuate  virtues  and  minimize 
flaws  to  make  a  more  pleasing  whole. 

Two  different  cooks  using  the  same  ingredients  will  prepare  two  com¬ 
pletely  different  dinners,  and  two  separate  typographic-printers  setting 
the  exact  same  text  will  come  up  with  two  entirely  different  designs. 

At  the  end  of  many  recipes  is  the  enigmatic  and  sometimes  frustrat¬ 
ing  instruction  to  “adjust  seasoning,”  as  if  these  two  words  alone  could 
wave  a  magic  hand  across  whatever  it  is  you  are  cooking  and  give  it  the 
quality  of  “deliciousness.”  But  there  is  a  catch-22  to  reading  recipes:  just 
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as  you  cannot  learn  how  to  cook  until  you’ve  read  recipes,  so  you  cannot 
really  read  recipes  until  you  know  how  to  cook.  You  are  left  standing  in 
the  same  place,  but  there  is  no  other  place  to  begin  except  where  you  are. 
The  place  to  begin  is  not  to  try  to  do,  but  to  be  aware  of  where  you  are, 
and  then,  listening  and  remembering,  to  imagine. 

When  you  “adjust  seasoning”  you  remember  what  salt  does,  how  vinegar 
sharpens  flavors,  and  how  olive  oil  smooths  them.  And  if  you  are  an  expe¬ 
rienced  cook,  you  remember  which  pressing  of  which  olive  oil  does  what. 

It  is  the  same  with  mixing  ink  to  achieve  a  color.  If  you  look  at  the 
green  you  are  mixing  long  enough,  you  start  to  see  not  green,  but  both 
the  blue  and  the  yellow  at  the  same  time.  It  is  like  being  able  to  hear  the 
woodwinds  and  the  strings  in  a  piece  of  music  separately,  yet  simultane¬ 
ously.  In  cooking,  it  is  like  noting  the  acrid  quality  of  a  particularly  green 
cold-press  olive  oil,  and  hearing  how  lemon  juice  will  simultaneously  foil, 
complement,  and  extend  that  sensation. 

It  is  all  the  same  job,  that  of  bringing  out  the  essential  from  the  particu¬ 
lar,  so  it  makes  complete  sense  that  there  is  so  much  crossover  between 
cooking  and  typographic-printing.  Cooks  are  eaters  who  have  paid  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  dinners,  and  typographic-printers  are  readers  who  have 
responded  fully  to  the  text  on  the  page.  This  attention,  combined  with 
remembrance  and  imagination,  makes  us  alive  to  pleasure.  Both  printers 
and  cooks  feed  people  not  only  to  nourish  their  bodies  and  minds,  but  also 
to  delight  them.  Hold  red  wine  and  chocolate  on  your  tongue  together  at 
the  same  time.  Watch  these  two  dissimilar  tastes  become  one  new  and 
unexpected  flavor. 


Autobiographical  Postscript 

I  had  been  a  cook  for  twenty  years,  but  I  was  casting  about,  loose.  I  was 
vaguely  dissatisfied.  I  liked  what  I  did  well  enough  (if  you  have  to  do 
something  for  a  living  feeding  people  is  a  pretty  nice  thing  to  do),  but 
my  options  for  advancement  were  stalled.  I  was  happy  enough  being  a 
line-cook,  but  I  did  not  particularly  want  to  assume  the  mantle  of  “chef’ 
and  run  a  kitchen.  My  reason  for  life  was  literature  and  the  tenor  of  the 
times  had  shifted.  The  kitchen  I  worked  in  was  a  remarkable  kitchen,  but 
it  had  changed  from  a  place  where  the  coworkers’  conversations  included 
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philosophy  and  literature  to  a  place  where  everyone  talked  about  bicycles. 
I  was  (and  still  am)  usually  very  private  about  my  literary  aspirations,  but  I 
was  showing  poems  to  a  coworker.  She  said  shed  love  to  see  one  “printed” 
sometime,  like  the  broadsides  at  the  local  bookstore.  I  thought  that  was  a 
fine  idea,  so  the  next  time  I  saw  poster  artist  David  Lance  Goines  come 
through  the  restaurant  I  asked  him  how  much  it  would  cost  to  print  a 
small  broadside.  He  rolled  his  eyes.  (I  had  no  idea  what  I  was  asking.)  He 
asked  me  instead  if  I  knew  how  to  print. 

So  I  dropped  by  his  studio  one  day  and  he  taught  me  how  to  set  lead 
type  (and  setting  lead  type  taught  me  a  lot  about  concision  in  versifica¬ 
tion).  And  then,  after  that  magic  moment  when  a  press  closes  and  the 
realm  of  ideas  collapses  into  the  real  world,  and  the  press  opens  again, 
my  heart  was  gone.  A  fire  was  lit  in  me  that  still  burns  some  twenty  years 
later.  I  am  a  printer  now,  but  I  am  still  a  cook. 

Richard  Seibert  worked  as  a  cook  at  Chez  Panisse  for  fifteen  years  before  David  Lance 
Goines  taught  him  ho<w  to  print  in  1993.  Since  then  he  has  worked  as  a  printer,  both 
with  David  and  with  Peter  Koch.  His  work  may  be  seen  at  www.richardseibert.com  and 
www.letterspressed  .com. 


Notice  of  Annual  Meeting 

Tuesday,  October  21,  2014,  2  p.m. 

The  Book  Club  of  California 
312  Sutter  Street ,  Suite  500,  San  Francisco 


"Making  Books  8t  Chili 
by  David  Esslemont 


I  have  an  interest  in  books — I  make  books,  I  read  books,  I  collect 
books,  I  love  books!  I  have  a  hunger  for  books.  You  have  an  interest  in 
books.  We  are  not  alone — for  a  Laroussian  taste  of  these  passions  read 
Holbrook  Jackson’s  chapter  “Bibliophagi  or  Book-eaters”  in  his  Anatomy 
of  Bibliomania . 

I  think  chefs  and  book  designers  have  a  lot  in  common.  We  are 
designing,  creating,  directing — orchestrating — a  wide  range  of  different 
elements,  and  overseeing  their  production,  often  as  multiples.  Aren’t  we 
both  obsessed  with  detail,  with  the  quality  of  the  materials  or  ingredients, 
the  production,  the  presentation  and  that  perfect  balance? 

Simple,  honest  ingredients  (like  the  Holy  Trinity  of  tomatoes,  garlic, 
and  olive  oil  that  I  discovered  in  Italy — where  I  believe  I  learned  to  eat) 
offer  much  potential  for  the  cook.  Ink,  paper,  and  words  (or  images)  also 
offer  the  same  opportunities  for  creative  adventure  in  book  form.  A  good 
book  is  a  happy  book,  it  will  open  and  lie  flat,  and  the  arrangement  of  its 
contents  will  be  logical  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  A  good  dish  will  likewise 
present  a  balanced  palate  of  color,  texture,  and  flavors. 

Variety  and  experiment  have  their  place  too.  I’m  thinking  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  dishes  by  chefs  such  as  Simon  Rogan  and  Heston  Blumenthal,  and 
books  such  as  the  Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili  and  Matisse’s  Jazz- 

My  passion  for  cooking  is  manifest  in  Chili — the  recipe  for  my  prize¬ 
winning  chili  in  a  series  of  woodcuts.  Not  content  with  store-bought 
ingredients  I  make  everything  from  scratch:  I  grind  the  beef  (raised  by 
friends)  and  spices,  and  make  stock  and  tomato  sauce  using  home-grown 
produce  and  herbs.  Toasted  Ancho  chiles  give  a  rich,  dark,  brick-red, 
mahogany-colored  sauce,  tempered  by  the  red  tomatoes  against  which 
bight  flecks  of  green,  orange,  and  red  peppers  sparkle. 

As  always  I  created  a  deluxe  binding,  not  in  my  preferred  white  goatskin, 
but  in  alum-tawed  pig,  (the  leather  was  a  swine  to  pare),  which  I  blind 
tooled  to  create  a  white  linen  table  cloth,  the  perfect  setting  for  a  bowl 
of  chili  garnished  with  spicy  sour  cream,  scallions,  and  julienned  Fresno, 
habanero,  and  jalapeno  chiles. 
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Will  I  do  another  food-related  book?  Yes.  I  am  surrounded  by  a  culture 
of  local  food  in  Iowa,  and  this  is  becoming  part  of  my  culture,  too — my 
culture  of  creativity  and  books.  I  have  become  a  passionate  locavore 
and  it  might  be  said  that  agri-culture  too  is  now  shaping  my  work  since  I 
began  farming.  Ever  mindful  of  the  market  for  my  work,  I  find  that  chili 
is  not  as  popular  outside  of  North  America — perhaps  the  British  would 
prefer  a  curry  recipe. 

However  the  title  of  my  next  book  is  likely  to  be  Pizza .  It  begins  with 
clearing  the  ground  of  last  years  weeds,  planting  wheat,  harvesting  and 
grinding  flour,  building  an  adobe  clay  wood-fired  pizza  oven,  growing 
tomatoes  and  basil,  making  mozzarella,  and  cooking  a  divine  pizza.  A 
universally  popular  dish,  I  hope  the  book  will  have  global  appeal. 

This  leads  me  to  the  absurd  notion  that  I  could  grow  an  entire  book  on 
the  farm:  grow  flax,  make  paper,  harvest  maple  trees  for  woodblocks;  pig¬ 
ments  abound,  the  only  stumbling  block  would  be  a  varnish  or  vehicle  for 
the  inks — perhaps  I  could  make  linseed  oil  from  the  flax,  and  of  course 
I  would  need  half  a  dozen  goats  for  the  deluxe  bindings. 

Born  in  the  north  of  England,  David  Esslemont  is  an  artist,  designer,  printer,  bookbinder,  and 
publisher.  He  was  Artistic  Director  of  the  University  of  Wales  Gregynog  Press  from  1985-97 
and  has  won  many  booh  design  awards  including  the  Felice  Feliciano  International  Award 
for  Book  Design  in  1991.  In  2012  he  won  the  Winneshiek  Wildberry  Winery's  chili  cook-off 
near  his  home  in  northeast  Iowa,  and  his  book  Chili:  A  Recipe  won  the  Printmaking  Today 
“Innovation  in  printmaking”  award  at  the  2013  Oxford  Fine  Press  Book  Fair.  The  Book  Club 
of  California  is  very  fortunate  to  have  a  copy  of  this  book  in  its  collection.  Illustration  of 
cloves,  below,  by  David  Esslemont. 


The  Centennial  of  the  Club’s  First  Book: 
Cowan’s  California  Bibliography 
by  Gary  F.  Kurutz 

This  year  the  Book  Club  of  California  celebrates  a  momentous  centen¬ 
nial,  that  of  the  publication  of  its  first  book  in  1914.  The  Club  launched 
its  unmatched  publication  program  with  Robert  E.  Cowan’s  magisterial 
A  Bibliography  of  California  and  the  Pacific  West.  In  so  doing,  the  vener¬ 
able  bibliophilic  organization  set  a  precedent  that  guides  the  institution 
to  this  day.  As  articulated  in  its  first  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  the  Club 
will  support  “the  occasional  publication  of  books  designed  to  illustrate, 
promote  and  encourage  letters  and  book  production.”  Publication  number 
one,  I  might  add,  is  included  in  that  most  prestigious  and  influential  list 
of  great  California  books,  the  Z amorano  80  (number  23). 

Fittingly,  the  Club’s  first  author  ranks  as  one  of  the  more  knowledge¬ 
able  authorities  ever  on  the  subject  of  California  history.  Robert  Cowan 
(1862-1942)  was  one  of  the  first  antiquarian  booksellers  to  focus  on 
California  and  the  West,  and  he  built  collections  for  institutions  and 
individuals  across  the  country.  Fellow  bookseller  Harold  Holmes  of  San 
Francisco  best  summed  up  his  bookselling  prowess:  “As  a  book  dealer  in 
Western  Americana,  Cowan’s  equal  has  not  yet  appeared.”  He  acquired 
and  sold  collections  that  became  the  foundation  Californiana  collections 
at  the  Huntington  Library,  ucla,  and  uc  Berkeley  (prior  to  the  Bancroft 
Library).  Cowan  later  became  the  William  Andrews  Clark,  Jr.  Memorial 
Library’s  first  librarian. 

With  his  vast  background  in  selling  and  describing  rare  Californiana, 
Cowan  gave  many  presentations  to  various  historical,  literary,  and 
library  groups  and  wrote  seminal  essays  and  bibliographies  such  as 
“T he  Spanish  Press  of  California  (1833-1845)”  in  the  California  Historic- 
Geneological  Society  Publication  No.  hi  (1903)  and,  with  Boutwell 
Dunlap,  Bibliography  of  the  Chinese  Question  in  the  United  States  (1909). 
All  of  these  activities  formed  a  firm  foundation  for  his  great  bibliography. 

It  is  not  exactly  clear  when  Cowan  and  the  Book  Club  decided  to  col¬ 
laborate  on  their  monumental  publication.  Founded  in  1912,  the  Club 
was  a  fledgling  organization  with  an  energetic  group  of  rare-book-loving 
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officers  wanting  to  make  a  lasting  contribution  by  publishing  a  book 
whose  value  would  endure  not  only  for  the  book’s  contents  but  also 
for  its  design.  On  June  18,  1913  at  5:15  p.m.  at  the  Club’s  office  in  San 
Francisco’s  Phelan  Building,  the  Board  of  Directors,  headed  by  physician 
and  former  San  Francisco  mayor  Dr.  Edward  Robeson  Taylor,  authorized 
Cowan  to  produce  for  them  “a  bibliography  of  books  dealing  with  the 
history  of  California  and  the  American  Pacific  West  from  the  earliest 
writing  on  the  subject  to  the  San  Francisco  fire  of  1906.”  Also  on  hand 
were  such  distinguished  bibliophiles  as  Alfred  Sutro,  Albert  Bender,  Will 
Sparks,  and  James  D.  Blake.  Printer  John  Henry  Nash  attended  as  a  guest. 

Publishing  the  bibliography  was  a  risky  undertaking  for  a  newly  formed 
volunteer  organization,  but  the  book  established  a  precedent  that  has 
been  upheld  through  every  one  of  the  Club’s  232  titles:  a  devotion  to  the 
book  arts  combined  with  meaningful  content.  The  bibliography  would  be 
a  small  folio  printed  handset  on  handmade  paper  with  Goudy’s  Kennerley 
type.  In  the  prospectus,  the  Club  proudly  touted  the  fact  that  “the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  book  will  be  under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  John  Henry 
Nash.”  Originally,  the  Club  contemplated  an  ambitious  edition  of  five 
hundred  copies  at  a  cost  of  over  $6,000,  but  the  directors  wisely  agreed  to 
scale  it  back  and  publish  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  and  to  charge 
members  the  then-handsome  price  of  $20  per  copy. 

As  prominent  antiquarian  bookseller  and  Book  Club  bibliographer 
David  Magee  pointed  out  in  The  One  Hundredth  Book,  “It  showed  great 
courage  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  those  early  directors  to  sponsor  such 
a  book.”  At  the  time  of  its  publication,  the  Club’s  membership  numbered 
fewer  than  one  hundred,  and  collectors  of  Californiana  were  a  rare  breed. 
Furthermore,  $20  represented  a  stiff  price,  causing  one  member  to  wail 
that  this  was  an  outrageous  charge  for  a  glorified  catalog. 

Working  furiously,  Cowan  completed  the  manuscript.  With  a  sigh  of 
relief,  he  wrote  one  of  his  best  customers,  E.  D.  Scholefied  of  the  Royal 
Provincial  Archives  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  on  October  15,  1913, 
that  the  text  had  been  finished.  The  author  worried,  however,  that  the 
title  was  misleading,  as  it  included  the  words  “and  the  Pacific  West,”  while 
concentrating  solely  on  California.  Furthermore,  Cowan  revealed  that 
the  bibliography  would  be  selective,  that  is,  feature  only  one  thousand 
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titles  boiled  down  from  a  list  of  seven  thousand.  The  great  richness  of  his 
bibliography  derives  not  only  from  his  selection  but  also  from  the  over 
six  hundred  annotations  he  wrote.  To  annotate  seven  thousand  books 
would  preclude  publication. 

Cowans  knowledgeable  notes  make  the  book  a  delight  to  read,  enlight¬ 
ening  the  reader  with  salient  bibliographic  points  and  memorable  and 
sometimes  amusing  anecdotes  concerning  the  author  and  the  contents 
of  a  volume.  For  the  first  time,  important  books  about  our  state’s  history 
were  being  described  in  one  place.  It  was  a  biblio-Baedeker  to  California 
history.  The  fact  that  booksellers  and  librarians  still  quote  from  the 
annotations  attest  to  their  importance.  Warren  Howell,  the  great  San 
Francisco  bookseller,  considered  the  book  his  “Bible”  and  always  kept  a 
copy  at  his  elbow. 

In  his  annotations,  Cowan  heaped  praise  upon  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft’s 
monumental  thirty-nine-volume  work.  Several  titles  received  lavish 
attention.  For  example,  he  wrote  thirty-one  fact-filled  lines  of  text  about 
the  history  of  Charles  P.  Kimball’s  San  Francisco  directory  for  1850  and 
included  a  page  and  a  half  of  data  on  the  California  Historical  Society’s 
1874  publication  of  Francisco  Palou’s  Noticias  de  la  Nueva  California . 

Like  a  good  book  reviewer,  Cowan,  in  his  commentary,  freely  judged 
the  value  of  a  title  and  did  not  restrain  himself  in  revealing  the  tone 
of  an  author’s  text.  To  illustrate,  he  wrote  the  following  comment  on 
Henry  Huntley’s  California:  Its  Gold  and  Its  Inhabitants  (London,  1856): 
“Entertaining  reading,  tinctured  occasionally  by  the  mild  sarcasm  of  an 
English  baronet,  whose  dignity  sometimes  encountered  a  severe  shock.” 
For  Franklin  Langworthy ’s  classic  overland  diary,  Scenery  of  the  Plains, 
Mountains,  and  Mines  (1855),  Cowan  wrote,  “A  scarce  book,  and  no  doubt 
served  its  purpose;  but  it  is  a  most  dreary  performance  in  literature.” 

When  the  completed  bibliography  appeared,  the  Book  Club  of 
California  was  rightly  proud  of  this  singular  accomplishment,  receiving 
two  very  satisfying  letters  of  congratulations.  On  January  8,  1915,  T.  J. 
Cobden-Sanderson  of  Doves  Press  fame  wrote,  “I  must  write  to  thank  you 
for  the  very  beautiful  book  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  send  me. 
It  is  as  interesting  as  beautiful;  I  congratulate  you  and  your  printer  and 
the  author  on  the  completion  of  a  really  great  piece  of  work.” 
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This  gratifying  letter  was  followed  by  more  adulation.  This  time, 
the  source  was  the  greatest  of  all  California  historians,  Hubert  Howe 
Bancroft.  This  no  doubt  pleased  the  Club  and  Cowan,  since  the  author 
made  extensive  use  of  Bancroft’s  expertise  and  collection.  Bancroft  sent 
the  following  on  January  14,  1915:  “I  have  gone  carefully  through  your 
volume  on  the  historical  bibliography  of  California  and  I  cannot  too 
highly  commend  the  work  so  unusual  in  so  new  a  country.” 

The  Club  sent  out  gift  copies  to  Mayor  James  D.  Phelan,  and  at  least  one 
copy  for  review  to  Dr.  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton,  University  of  California 
history  professor  and  director  of  the  Bancroft  Library.  Bolton,  in  turn, 
asked  Bancroft  Library  curator  Herbert  Priestly  to  review  the  handsome 
volume  for  the  prestigious  Southwest  Historical  Quarterly.  Much  to  the 
Club’s  and  Cowan’s  chagrin,  Priestly  wrote  a  nasty  review  appearing  in 
the  January  1915  issue  decrying  the  book’s  expensive  price,  deckled  edges, 
and  limitation  of  titles.  Where  were  the  books  on  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  Idaho? 

Cowan  retorted  in  an  interview  for  the  literary-social  magazine  Town 
Talk,  noting  that  Priestley’s  “perspective  was  disturbed  by  a  mental  stra¬ 
bismus  [squint],”  and  jabbed  the  reviewer  by  pointing  out  that  since  the 
university  acquired  Bancroft’s  great  collection,  it  had  been  “consistently 
maintained  in  more  or  less  helpless  chaos.”  In  a  letter  to  the  distinguished 
historian,  Zoeth  Skinner  Eldredge,  Cowan  wrote,  “The  convolutions  of 
this  review  are  distinctly  reptilian.” 

In  1930,  Cowan,  with  the  assistance  of  his  son  Robert  Grannis  Cowan, 
produced  a  second  edition  of  three  volumes  that  included  five  thousand 
titles.  Many  new  titles  had  been  published  since  1914  and  new  informa¬ 
tion  discovered  on  older  titles.  Printed  and  published  by  John  Henry 
Nash,  the  new  edition,  however,  sacrificed  the  sprightly  annotations  of 
the  Book  Club’s  1914  edition.  Including  those  would  have  required  two 
or  three  more  volumes.  Consequently,  the  Club’s  first  book  remains  an 
essential  guide  to  the  great  books  of  California  history  up  to  1906.  In 
1952,  Long’s  College  Book  Company  published  a  reprint  of  the  1914  edi¬ 
tion  with  a  superb  biography  of  the  author  by  Henry  R.  Wagner.  The 
Club,  unfortunately,  did  not  renew  the  copyright.  Wagner  concluded  his 
profile  by  stating  that  the  Club’s  first  book  “was  the  best  book  Mr.  Cowan 
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ever  wrote.”  The  Club  itself  deserves  credit  for  bringing  into  print  this 
handsome  volume  that  combined  erudition  and  fine  printing,  a  tradition 
that  continues  to  this  day. 

Gary  F.  Kurutz  is  curator  emeritus  of  special  collections  at  the  California  State  Library.  He 
is  a  past  president  of  the  Book  Club  of  California  and  for  many  years  served  as  chair  of  the 
Publications  Committee.  Kurutz  is  the  author  of  several  books  and  articles  on  California  and 
western  history  including  two  BCC  publications,  The  California  Gold  Rush:  A  Descriptive 
Bibliography  of  Books  and  Pamphlets  Covering  the  Years  1848—1853  and  An  Essay 
on  a  Bibliography  of  California  and  the  Pacific  West,  1510—1906  by  Robert  E.  Cowan. 
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Southern  California  Sightings 
by  Carolee  Campbell 

To  walk  through  the  fragrant  windblown  groves  of  eucalyptus  on  the  La 
Jolla  campus  of  U.C.  San  Diego  is  to  discover  the  felicitous  relationship 
that  exists  between  the  campus  and  the  sea  nearby.  Continuing  out  of 
the  grove  and  onto  the  sun-swept  expanse  of  cement  and  grass  one  comes 
upon  the  Geisel  Library,  a  glass  aerie  on  concrete  pedestals,  posing  so 
very  much  like  an  alien  spaceship  inhabiting  the  campus.  This  fact  has 
not  been  lost  on  Hollywood.  Several  science  fiction  films  have  been  shot 
using  the  library  as  backdrop. 

Designed  by  William  L.  Pereira  Associates  in  the  late  1960s,  Geisel 
is  a  Brutalist  gem.  Other  Brutalist  works  include  Boston  City  Hall  and 
San  Francisco’s  own  Transamerica  Building,  with  its  pyramkbshaped 
tower  piercing  the  skyline.  Brutalism  is  a  style  of  modern  architecture 
that  became  popular  in  the  1960s  and  is  characterized  by  monumental 
structures  formed  mostly  from  raw  concrete,  hence  the  term  beton  brut 
(raw  concrete).  While  the  pioneer  of  this  style,  Le  Corbusier,  comes 
from  France,  most  of  the  iconic  Brutalist  structures  are  located  in  the 
United  States. 

The  library  is  named  after  Theodor  Seuss  Geisel,  creator  of  the  beloved 
series  of  Dr.  Seuss  children’s  books,  and  his  wife,  Audry  S.  Geisel.  It  hon¬ 
ors  the  couple’s  contributions  to  the  library  and  their  efforts  to  improve 
literacy.  The  Dr.  Seuss  Collection  is  comprised  of  original  drawings, 
sketches,  notebooks,  manuscript  drafts,  and  much,  much  more — 8,500 
items  in  all  documenting  the  full  range  of  his  artistic  achievements. 

On  May  5  a  reception  was  held  at  Geisel  in  the  Mandeville  Special 
Collections  Library.  On  display  in  the  library’s  generous  cases  were 
sixty  books  selected  for  the  San  Diego  Book  Arts  Fifth  National  Juried 
Exhibition.  San  Diego  Book  Arts  is  a  nonprofit  organization  founded 
in  1996.  It  organizes  exhibitions,  offers  workshops,  lectures,  and  social 
events,  and  publishes  a  monthly  newsletter.  Organizing  this  yearly  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  a  further  example  of  their  contribution  to  the  book  community. 

The  juror  selected  for  this  year’s  exhibition  was  book  artist  Sue  Ann 
Robinson  who  is  director  of  collections  and  exhibitions  at  the  Long  Beach 
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Museum  of  Art.  She  was  charged  with  selecting  the  sixty  books  from  213 
submissions  and  700  digital  images.  Having  done  so  myself,  I  know  that 
the  difficulty  in  selecting  books  for  exhibition  from  photographs  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  Sue  Ann  writes  in  her  catalog  essay,  “...as  a  juror,  I 
tried  to  distinguish  those  bookworks  that  were  most  successful  in  inte¬ 
grating  content  and  structure  and  materials  in  a  compelling  aesthetic 
presentation.”  The  presence  of  that  threesome  is  always  devoutly  to  be 
wished  for. 

I  would  say  that  there  are  basically  four  categories  of  book  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  general:  exhibitions  of  work  drawn  from  a  collection,  private  or 
public,  selected  by  one  or  more  curators;  exhibitions  where  one  curator 
chooses  the  exact  books  and  book  artists  they  want  for  the  exhibition; 
juried  exhibitions,  in  which  the  jurors  are  required  to  make  an  exhibit 
out  of  what  books  are  submitted;  and  last,  organizational  membership 
shows — “come  one,  come  all,  all  will  be  exhibited.”  The  exhibition  under 
discussion  here  falls  into  the  third  category.  The  jurors  select  the  best 
from  what  they  are  given. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  bookworks  themselves.  From  a  craft  and  tech¬ 
nical  perspective,  in  the  main,  they  were  of  a  high  order.  Many  of  the 
structures  were  drawn  from  a  spectrum  of  books  that  open  or  unfold  in 
what  used  to  be  considered  unconventional  ways.  We  have  seen  so  much 
of  them  over  the  last  few  decades  now  that  they  have  become  the  con¬ 
vention  in  this  genre.  There  were  books  as  sculpture,  books  as  jewelry, 
books  showing  cut-and-folded  paper  techniques,  excavated  books,  tunnel 
books,  portfolios  and  boxes  of  artwork  (books?),  flag  books,  and  many 
accordion  books.  The  artwork  displayed  within  the  books  ranged  widely. 
There  was  a  shadow  box  filled  with  found  items,  a  spiral-bound  book  of 
pockets  filled  with  inkjet  printed  items,  and  there  were  laser-printed  pages 
held  between  covers  made  from  circuit  boards.  Many  of  the  works  were 
deftly  and  engagingly  realized.  A  few  were  one-trick  ponies.  Unlike  last 
year’s  exhibition  sponsored  by  sdba,  it  was  notable  to  find  that  no  work 
in  the  fine  press  tradition  was  included.  Is  it  possible  none  was  submitted? 

All  in  all,  the  exhibition  was  a  good  example  of  the  type  of  artists’ 
books  being  made  today  in  general.  A  few  were  of  a  very  high  caliber. 
Among  that  group  was  a  book  consisting  of  four  deliciously  enigmatic 
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photographs  that  were  divided  in  half  and  mounted  onto  aluminum 
panels  that  separate,  sliding  apart  on  brass  rails,  half  to  the  left,  half  to 
the  right,  revealing  overlapping  delicately  tonal,  surrealistic  landscapes — 
blurred,  as  one  might  view  the  countryside  from  a  fast-moving  train.  The 
object  is  held  in  a  silk-covered  box  entitled  Voyages  (en  train)  created  by 
French  book  artist  and  photographer  Amandine  Nabarra-Piomelli. 

Kudos  to  Mandeville  Special  Collections  Director  Lynda  Claassen  for 
opening  the  gallery  to  the  SDBA  National  Juried  Exhibition  each  year. 
A  catalog  of  the  exhibition  is  available  at  www.sandiegobookarts.com. 


Imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  you  are  a  turf-cutter  harvesting  peat  for  Irish 
home  fires  in  a  peat  bog  in  Fadden  More,  a  “townland”  in  the  parish  of 
Loughkeen,  County  Tipperary,  Ireland.  Imagine  now  that  you  are  driving 
the  mechanism  that  lifts  the  arm  of  the  excavator.  As  it  rises  into  the  air 
you  spy  something  peeking  out  of  the  rectangle  of  peat  you  just  cut.  You 
don’t  know  what  it  is  but  you  know  that  it  is  something  other  than  peat. 
That  is  what  Eddie  Fogarty  spied  on  July  20,  2006. 

On  May  27,  2014  in  the  Lecture  Flail  of  the  Getty  Research  Institute 
in  Los  Angeles,  a  presentation  was  given  to  a  small  gathering  of  people, 
many  of  whom  were  Getty  staff  members.  The  lecturer  was  John  Gillis, 
Senior  Conservator  of  Manuscripts  and  Rare  Books  at  Trinity  College 
Library  Dublin,  and  Conservator  at  the  National  Museum  of  Ireland. 
Gillis  was  there  to  tell  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  Faddan  More 
Psalter,  the  remains  of  an  illuminated  vellum  manuscript  dating  from  the 
eighth  century.  This  was  the  “something”  that  Eddie  Fogerty  dug  up  out 
of  the  peat  bog  in  2006.  The  find  made  international  headlines  as  the 
first  Irish  manuscript  discovered  in  over  two  hundred  years  and  the  first 
ancient  manuscript  ever  found  in  a  wetland  environment. 

The  story  Gillis  told  of  the  complex  process  of  identification  and  conser¬ 
vation  was  of  such  high  drama  that  we  should  have  had  bags  of  popcorn 
rather  than  pads  and  pencils.  In  conservation  terms,  many  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  employed  were  developed  as  work  progressed,  breaking  new  ground 
for  the  conservation  of  waterlogged  vellum  manuscripts.  Descriptions  of 
the  condition  of  the  find  varied  from  “like  lasagna”  to  “alphabet  soup.” 
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The  work  began  with  finding  a  method  for  storing  the  manuscript  safely 
while  the  conservation  team  decided  what  to  do  next.  They  ended  up 
refrigerating  it  lying  on  its  bed  of  wet  peat  from  the  site  and  covering  it 
with  silicon  mylar  and  “cellocast”  resin  molded  to  its  contours. 

It  took  the  next  two-and-a-half  years  to  painstakingly  peel  apart  each 
folio.  The  condition  of  the  folios  varied  from  good  to  those  in  which 
only  the  outside  frame  of  the  folio  remained,  the  rest  having  liquefied 
away.  To  the  team’s  astonishment,  however,  they  found  that  what  was 
left  behind  from  the  folios  in  the  worst  condition  were  the  written  letter 
forms,  intact,  scattered  every  which  way  at  the  bottom  of  the  working 
tray.  The  iron  gall  inks  used  in  manuscript  writing  of  that  period  had 
tanned  the  surface  of  the  vellum,  thus  preserving  each  separate  letter  or 
partial  letter — several  thousand  of  them.  In  all,  only  fifteen  percent  of 
the  entire  manuscript  was  saved.  The  rest  had  gelatinized. 

Early  examination  of  the  psalter  revealed  a  small  section  of  Psalm  83 
as  well  as  areas  of  an  illuminated  page.  The  text  was  written  in  insular 
Irish  miniscule  script,  the  same  script  as  that  of  the  glorious  Book  of  Kells 
residing  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  was  written  by  monks  in  the  eighth 
century,  as  was  the  Faddan  More  Psalter. 

The  Faddan  More  psalter  was  found  lying  open  on  its  original  cover 
in  the  peat  bog  along  with  the  remains  of  a  leather  bag.  The  cover  was 
limp  tanned  leather  with  three  large  “buttons”  on  the  flap.  The  bind¬ 
ing  generated  much  interest  as  a  unique  example  of  an  early  binding 
style  that  has  not  otherwise  survived  in  Western  Europe  from  this  date. 
Another  feature  of  the  cover  created  great  excitement.  It  was  lined  with 
papyrus.  Drawing  comparisons  with  book  structures  from  lands  as  far 
away  as  Egypt,  John  Gillis  raised  provocative  questions  about  the  con¬ 
nections  between  Ireland  and  the  desert  monasteries  of  Egypt,  adding 
substantially  to  the  history  of  bookmaking  and  monastic  life  in  early 
medieval  Ireland. 

He  also  speculated  on  how  the  psalter  might  have  gotten  into  the  bog 
in  the  first  place.  Viking  raids  began  during  the  period  when  the  psalter 
was  created  and  monasteries  were  being  looted  of  their  precious  hold¬ 
ings.  It  is  possible  the  psalter  had  been  purposefully  hidden  in  the  bog. 
Evidence  was  found  at  the  site  of  hair  from  a  large  cowhide  that  might 
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have  been  used  to  obscure  the  book.  Another  possibility  is  that  the  psal¬ 
ter  might  have  been  used  as  a  votive  offering. 

The  Faddan  More  Psalter  had  rested  in  the  bog  for  twelve  hundred 
years.  John  Gillis  reminded  us  that,  if  Eddie  Fogarty’s  peat  excavator  had 
dug  just  a  tad  to  the  left  or  a  tad  to  the  right,  their  find — one  that  could 
cause  the  early  history  of  the  book  to  be  rewritten — would  have  been 
fertilizing  tulips. 

An  infinitely  more  detailed  account  of  the  work  being  done  on  the 
psalter,  along  with  photographs,  can  be  found  online  by  searching:  “The 
Faddan  More  Psalter,  A  Progress  Update  by  Gillis  &  Read.” 

John  Gillis  will  continue  his  work  on  the  psalter  for  the  next  year  at 
the  Getty,  investigating  designs  that  were  incised  into  the  leather  cover 
of  the  psalter. 


If  you’ve  had  your  fill  of  manuscript  reports,  skip  this  next  section.  But  be 
forewarned.  This  is  about  the  extraordinary  genius,  Archimedes  (1-212 
b.c.),  considered  to  be  among  the  world’s  greatest  classical  thinkers,  in  the 
company  of  other  great  scientists  such  as  Galileo,  Newton,  and  Einstein. 
Fie  was  a  mathematician,  physicist,  inventor,  engineer,  and  astronomer. 
Fie  is  legendary  for  the  feats  he  is  said  to  have  performed  in  defending 
his  city  of  Syracuse,  Sicily  from  the  Romans,  including  using  mirrors  to 
direct  the  sun’s  rays  and  burn  the  boats  of  the  enemy.  Archimedes  dis¬ 
covered  the  principal  of  Specific  Gravity — that  different  types  of  things 
have  different  densities  relative  to  water.  It  was,  famously,  his  “Eureka” 
moment.  Fie  also  discovered  the  Law  of  the  Lever — that  magnitudes  are 
in  equilibrium  at  distances  reciprocally  proportional  to  their  weights;  and 
he  calculated  to  extraordinary  accuracy  the  value  of  pi — the  ratio  of  a 
circle’s  circumference  to  its  diameter. 

Okay,  in  truth,  this  report  is  about  another  prayer  book.  But  hold  on. 
It  is  about  the  only  surviving  treatises  by  Archimedes  in  Greek  that  exist 
today.  They  were  found  hidden  beneath  the  text  of  a  prayer  book  written 
by  a  Greek  Orthodox  monk  in  the  thirteenth  century.  This  monk  had 
literally  recycled  a  tenth-century  document  written  in  Constantinople 
(present-day  Istanbul)  by  an  anonymous  scribe  who  copied  Archimedes’ 
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mathematical  treatises  in  the  original  Greek  onto  parchment  pages. 
(Parchment,  a.k.a.  vellum,  is  the  prepared  skin  of  sheep,  goat,  or  calf.) 
In  other  words,  the  monk  erased  Archimedes’  text  by  literally  washing 
much  of  it  away.  ( It  was  a  great  boon  to  history  that  he  did  a  poor  job  of 
it.)  He  then  cut  the  washed  parchment  pages  along  the  centerfold,  turned 
the  leaves  a  quarter  turn,  and  folded  them  in  half.  The  leaves  were  then 
bound  with  the  other  leaves  to  create  his  prayer  book,  half  the  size  of 
the  original.  This  kind  of  recycled  book  is  known  as  a  palimpsest — from 
the  Greek  palimpsestos  for  “scraped  again.”  “Palimpsesting,”  washing  or 
scraping  an  original  manuscript  away,  was  commonplace  hundreds  of 
years  ago  when  parchment  and  paper  were  hard  to  come  by. 

In  the  Boone  Gallery  of  the  Huntington  Library  in  San  Marino, 
California,  twenty  leaves  from  that  oldest  surviving  copy  of  the  trea- 
tises  of  Archimedes  were  put  on  display  in  the  exhibition  Lost  &  Found: 
The  Secrets  of  Archimedes,  March  15-June  22,  2014.  The  manuscript  is 
known  as  the  Archimedes  Palimpsest.  The  importance  of  this  manu- 
script  is  evidenced  by  a  seven-hundred-page,  two-volume  set  of  books 
published  in  2011  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  Archimedes 
Palimpsest,  Vol.  1:  Catalogue  and  Commentary  and  V0L11:  Images  and 
Transcriptions.  The  exhibition  was  further  heralded  with  a  panel  discus- 
sion,  a  symposium,  and  a  private  curator  tour  given  by  Avery  Director 
of  the  Library,  David  Zeidberg. 

Historically,  the  thirteenth-century  prayer  book  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  successive  owners  over  hundreds  of  years,  none  knowing  of 
the  Archimedes  underwriting  until  the  late  1800s  when  an  Archimedes 
scholar  and  the  world’s  then-foremost  philologist,  Johan  Ludvig  Heiberg, 
saw  the  book  in  Istanbul  and  recognized  seven  Archimedes  treatises 
underneath  and  at  right  angles  to  the  prayers.  He  had  discovered  the 
oldest  surviving  source  of  Archimedes’  writings.  (Originally,  Archimedes 
wrote  his  treatises  on  papyrus;  these  do  not  survive.)  Heiberg  transcribed 
what  he  could  and  had  photographs  taken,  which  turned  out  to  be  crucial 
to  the  ultimate  discovery  of  the  significance  of  the  book. 

Little  is  known  about  what  happened  to  the  prayer  book  during  the 
twentieth  century.  It  simply  disappeared.  During  those  decades  the  book 
deteriorated.  Pages  went  missing,  mold  set  in,  and  illustrations  of  the 
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Evangelists,  forged  to  look  medieval,  were  painted  on  some  of  the  pages. 
It  was  in  poor  condition,  having  suffered  a  thousand  years  of  weather, 
travel,  and  abuse.  The  text  was  filthy;  it  had  been  singed  by  fire  and 
dripped  on  with  wax. 

In  1998  the  prayer  book  was  purchased  at  auction  by  an  anonymous 
collector  who  then  loaned  it  to  the  Walters  Art  Museum  for  conserva¬ 
tion,  imaging,  and  transcription.  During  the  twelve  years  the  Walters 
worked  on  the  text,  some  eighty  scientists  and  scholars  in  the  fields  of 
conservation,  imaging,  and  classical  studies  engaged  in  the  painstaking 
process  of  discovery. 

Before  imaging  could  begin,  the  manuscript  had  to  be  stabilized.  It  took 
four  years  alone  simply  to  disassemble  and  remove  adhesive  from  the 
folds,  given  its  fragility.  Once  stabilized,  the  book  went  through  a  series 
of  high-tech  imaging  processes  to  coax  out  the  ancient  text  and  diagrams. 
Teams  of  scientists  combined  different  light  sources — ultraviolet,  strobe, 
and  tungsten — to  get  the  job  done.  Additional  imaging,  using  powerful 
radiation  at  the  Stanford  Synchrotron  Radiation  Laboratory,  showed  the 
writing  hidden  beneath  the  forged  illuminations. 

All  in  all,  it  was  twelve  years’  worth  of  conservation  and  research  before 
the  Archimedes  Palimpsest  was  presented  in  2011  in  an  exhibition,  Lost 
and  Found,  at  the  Walters  Art  Museum  in  Baltimore.  The  Huntington 
was  the  only  other  venue  to  host  the  exhibition.  It  included  other  manu¬ 
scripts  from  the  Walters  and  related  objects  from  the  Huntington’s  history 
of  science  collection  and  UCLA  that  helped  contextualize  the  palimp¬ 
sest.  Multimedia  displays  and  other  material  helped  to  round  out  the 
exhibition,  showing  the  range  of  conservation  and  imaging  techniques 
used  during  the  twelve-year-long  process  of  discovery. 

Shy  of  spending  $250  for  the  exhaustive  two-volume  set  on  the 
Archimedes  Palimpsest,  one  can  acquire  its  down-home  cousin,  The 
Archimedes  Codex:  How  a  Medieval  Prayer  Book  Is  Revealing  the  True 
Genius  of  Antiquity's  Greatest  Scientist  by  Netz  and  Noel  for  $27.50. 

Carolee  Campbell  is  the  proprietor  of  Ninja  Press,  which  is  now  in  its  thirtieth  year,  in 
Sherman  Oaks,  California.  Campbell  designs,  prints,  and  binds  each  limited  edition 
at  the  press.  The  entire  Ninja  Press  archive  is  held  at  the  Davidson  Special  Collections 
Department  of  the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara. 


News  from  the  Library 
by  Henry  Snyder 


Last  year  I  listed  three  items  seen  at  the  CODEX  2013  exhibition  that 
would  make  important  additions  the  library  but  for  which  we  lacked  the 
funds.  The  plea  elicited  one  response  that  enabled  the  purchase  of  six 
items  published  by  Russell  Maret.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  a  second 
responder,  our  valued  member  Dr.  Robert  A.  Schnapper  of  Georgia,  has 
purchased  for  us  a  copy  of  The  Persephones ,  published  by  Ninja  Press. 
We  are  proud  to  have  an  example  of  the  fine  work  of  Carolee  Campbell, 
thanks  to  Dr.  Schnapper.  One  more  item  on  the  wishdist  awaits.  Will 
another  kind  benefactor  step  forward  to  purchase  for  the  library: 

COSMOGON1E  INTIME:  An  Intimate  Cosmogony ,  printed  by  Felicia 
Rice  at  the  Moving  Parts  Press.  It  includes  five  poems  by  French  poet  Yves 
Peyre,  illustrated  by  Ray  Rice  with  pen-and-ink  drawings  enriched  with 
multiple  colors  using  the  pochoir  or  stenciling  process.  The  10  x  15  inch 
accordion-fold  book  extends  to  18  feet  and  is  housed  in  a  paper  slipcase 
and  a  cloth-covered  box.  $2,200. 

We  all  mourn  the  death  of  the  Book  Club’s  beloved  librarian  and  col¬ 
league  Barbara  Land,  who  passed  away  in  September  2013.  Barbara  was, 
of  course,  a  serious  book  collector.  Her  two  sisters,  Helen  and  Frances,  to 
whom  she  left  her  estate,  have  graciously  permitted  us  to  choose  those  items 
not  present  in  the  Club’s  collection  which  we  believe  would  enhance  it, 
resulting  in  a  considerable  gift.  I  have  cataloged  391  items  as  of  this  writing 
and  have  probably  another  100  to  go.  Quite  a  number  bear  the  book  plate 
of  Albert  Sperisen,  Barbara’s  predecessor  and  colleague.  The  items  range 
widely  but  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  fine  presses  of  California  and 
the  West,  and  the  art  of  the  book.  There  are  several  unique  items  which 
are  particularly  important  to  the  Club’s  collection.  A  packet  of  ephemera 
produced  by  Grover  Sherwood  was  sent  by  his  wife  to  Donovan  McCune  at 
the  latter’s  request.  Grover  also  sent  the  typescript  of  a  talk  he  delivered  on 
the  Grabhorns.  Donovan  bound  up  the  ephemera  in  a  handsome  quarter 
leather  volume.  Laid  in  are  the  talk  as  well  as  letters  between  Donovan  and 
Katherine  Sherwood  regarding  the  materials.  A  slipcase  contains  a  copy 
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of  Growing  New  Roots  by  Claire  Leighton,  published  by  the  Book  Club  in 
1976.  In  addition  there  are  two  matching  chemises.  One  contains  a  sepa- 
rately  mounted  set  of  the  fourteen  illustrations  for  the  book,  and  the  other 
holds  a  packed  portfolio  of  correspondence  from  Leighton  and  ephem¬ 
era  relating  to  the  book.  There  is  a  hardbound  copy  of  David  Magee’s 
Two  gentlemen  from  Indiana  (the  Grabhorn  brothers),  which  was  issued  in 
paper  wrappers.  In  another  small  slipcase  we  found  a  copy  of  Lawrence 
Clark  Powell’s  Ex-Libris:  Notes  on  My  Family’s  Bookplates  (1984).  Inspired 
by  this  example  Albert  Sperisen  took  a  small  blank  notebook  and  pasted 
in  all  the  various  notebooks  he  had  employed  over  the  years  together  with 
short  typescript  notes  on  each.  One  had  been  designed  by  Jane  Grabhorn, 
another  by  Robert  Grabhorn.  Of  the  latter  he  commented  there  were  only 
three  examples  printed.  He  printed  a  cover  title  for  it,  Albert’s  Bookplates 
1929-1978  (Aparady)  [sic].  In  an  “Introduction  (Apology),”  Sperisen  writes, 
“This  cheap  ‘imitation  of  a  collection  of  Personal  Bookplates’  was  suggested 
by  Lawrence  Clark  Powell’s  recent  privately  printed  book.”  As  Barbara 
would  say,  there  are  many  “goodies.”  We  are  immensely  grateful  to  her  two 
sisters  and  will  cherish  these  wonderful  additions  to  the  collection  that 
honor  Barbara’s  memory. 

Albert  Sperisen’s  nephew,  James,  has  sent  us  a  packet  of  papers  relating 
to  the  production  and  publication  of  Bayside  Bohemia  by  Gelett  Burgess, 
published  by  the  Book  Club  in  1954.  Norman  McKnight  has  given  us 
eight  John  Henry  Nash  publications.  George  Fox  continues  to  turn  up 
items  of  interest,  which  he  donates  to  the  Club.  The  most  recent  is  Private 
Angelo  by  Eric  Linklater.  The  imprint  says,  merely,  “Privately  printed.” 
The  Colophon  tells  all,  and  why  it  is  an  important  addition  to  our  collec¬ 
tion:  “Of  this  book. .  .2000  copies  were  printed  at  Christmas  1957  for  Sir 
Allen  Lane  and  Richard  Lane  by  McCorquodale  &  Co  Ltd.  London.... 
The  book  was  composed  entirely  without  metal  type:  it  is  the  first  to  have 
been  produced  in  Great  Britain  by  means  of  photocomposition  on  the 
Intertype  Fotosetter.” 

We  are  grateful  for  the  support  of  our  stalwart  volunteers,  Kitty  Luce, 
Parvaneh  Abbaspour,  Norman  Mcknight,  and  Mark  Knudsen.  Norman 
and  Mark  are  deep  in  the  process  of  organizing  ephemera.  They  began 
by  sorting  out  our  large  collection  of  Moxon  keepsakes  by  the  printer. 
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Then  they  tackled  the  ephemera  of  Lawton  Kennedy.  Now  they  are 
immersed  in  Roxburghe  Club  announcements  and  keepsakes.  Barbara 
Land  bequeathed  her  nearly  complete  collection.  We  are  custodians  of 
the  Club’  s  own  archive.  And  we  acquired  many  other  items  by  purchase 
or  gift  over  the  years.  We  are  sorting  them  all  out  and  will  eventually 
catalog  each  piece.  One  set  will  be  available  in  the  library.  A  second  set 
will  be  stored  in  another  location  as  an  archival  set.  Where  third  copies 
exist  they  will  be  given  to  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library. 

In  addition  we  welcome  and  invite  members  to  volunteer  their  time 
to  the  library.  There  is  a  myriad  of  tasks  to  perform.  These  include  orga¬ 
nizing,  shelving,  maintaining  files,  sorting  ephemera,  and,  above  all, 
cataloging.  Please  contact  Henry  Snyder  at  hslnyder@earthlink.net  or 
(510)  418-4234  (cell)  if  you  would  like  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
library  or  serve  as  a  volunteer. 
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News  Sc  Notes 


Developing  the  Fine  Printing  and  Bookmaking  Future 

by  Anne  W.  Smith 

As  part  of  the  Centennial  pledge  to  “do  more  good  with  more  style”  the 
Book  Club  of  California  pursues  interactive  trade  discussions  that  invigo¬ 
rate  contemporary  achievement  in  fine  printing  and  bookmaking.  The 
priorities  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  our  2014-2017  Strategic 
Plan  will  incorporate  input  resulting  from  a  variety  of  sources,  including 
a  Bookmakers’  Congress  convened  at  Club  quarters  on  June  30,  2014. 

The  purpose  of  the  congress  was  “to  stimulate  thinking  and  action 
about  current  issues  of  interest  to  printers  and  bookbinders  as  well  as 
their  affiliates  and  supporters  in  today’s  fine  print  community.”  Some 
twenty-five  members  of  that  community,  from  masters  of  their  trade  to 
emerging  sole  proprietors,  as  well  as  collectors  and  catalogers  of  books, 
provided  individual  perspectives  for  the  occasion. 

Talk  focused  on  issues  in  general  and  the  Book  Club’s  role  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Fresh  ideas  were  saluted,  thoughtful  questions  were  raised,  and  a 
remarkable  variety  of  actions  were  proposed.  Flere  are  some  notes  from 
the  meeting: 

The  quality  of  our  content  should  be  as  high  as  the  objects  we  produce . 

What  are  the  lessons  learned  about  which  books  sell  and  which  lan¬ 
guish?  Is  there,  should  there  be,  a  Book  Club  of  California  “brand”?  Is  it 
important  for  the  Book  Club  to  educate  its  members  about  purchasing 
and  collecting,  and  increase  the  percentage  of  member  buyers?  Shouldn’t 
a  transnational  audience  be  a  significant  target?  What  do  non-California 
members  want? 

Our  community  is  larger  than  we  think  it  is. 

Concerning  means  of  outreach  and  networks,  participants  talked 
about  the  point  of  entry  for  engaging  new  audiences  in  the  trade  (i.e. 
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typography  related  to  coding),  unique  uses  of  old  tools  for  the  tech  indus¬ 
try  and  revisiting  the  uses  of  classic  machines,  development  of  operating 
finances  beyond  the  usual  circle  (i.e.,  Kickstarter),  aligning  with  a  larger 
community,  and  how  to  partner  with  classic  arts  organizations  (e.g.  San 
Francisco  Opera)  for  outreach  events.  Each  of  the  topics  could  have  led 
to  an  extended  discussion;  each  ought  to  be  carefully  considered  in  dis¬ 
cussion  of  ongoing  and  new  strategies. 

The  gist  of  the  congress  was  that  the  Club  would  be  well-served  to 
function  as  an  advocate  to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  bookmaking  so 
vital  to  its  members.  One  master  bookbinder  stated  that  the  Book  Club’s 
big  contribution  is  that  it  encourages  the  book  as  a  totality — promoting 
the  book  as  a  whole  object.  The  comment  resonated  perfectly  amid  an 
atmosphere  of  convivial  candor. 

Taking  the  discussion  into  account,  BCC  Board  and  staff  hope  to  have 
a  Stategic  Plan  update  completed  early  this  fall. 


Opening  Remarks  at  the  Book  Club  of  California’s 
Bookmakers’  Congress,  June  30,  2014 
by  Peter  Koch 

Just  one  month  ago  I  spent  the  day  attending  a  John  Ruskin  conference 
at  the  Hillside  Club  in  Berkeley  (a  club  founded  in  1896  by  a  group 
of  Berkeley  women  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  the  rustic  and  simple 
architecture  of  Bernard  Maybeck)  where  we  were  addressed  by  the  Master 
of  the  Guild  of  St.  George  and  several  other  eminent  Ruskin  authorities. 

While  listening,  I  was  clearly  reminded  of  our  own  Club’s  original  com¬ 
mission  to  maintain  the  ideals  that  grew  from  the  same  root  sources  of 
philosophic  and  craft-oriented  inspiration  as  those  proclaimed  by  John 
Ruskin,  William  Morris,  and  the  private  press  movement  that  flourished 
in  Europe  and  America  from  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
until  yesterday.  I  hesitate  to  say  that  the  traditions  of  fine  printing  are 
flourishing  today  because  as  I  look  around  me  I  see  fewer  and  fewer  books 
being  produced  that  I  can  point  to  and  say,  “Now  that  is  a  finely  printed 
book  made  by  a  master  printer  at  his  press  and  workshop.” 
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This  reminder  came  at  a  moment  when  I  was  actively  despairing  of  the 
scarcity  of  master  printers  who  are  adequately  trained  in  the  rigorous 
disciplines  of  typography,  book  design,  printing,  and  bookbinding,  and  in 
whose  hands  we  can  trust  the  work  that  will,  in  the  future,  carry  forward 
our  rich  traditions  of  fine  and  artisanal  bookmaking. 

I  especially  enjoyed  the  exhortatory  lecture  delivered  at  the  conference 
that  afternoon  by  Jim  Spates,  professor  and  member  of  the  Guild  of  Saint 
George,  on  the  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture ,  a  book  in  which  Ruskin 
elaborates  his  aesthetic  and  moral  philosophy  in  relation  to  building  and 
architecture.  Upon  reading  the  book,  I  found  that  the  Seven  Lamps  apply 
neatly  to  the  practice  of  making  of  books  and  to  our  current  state  of 
deplorable  uniformity  in  mass^manufacturing  methods.  In  fact,  manu¬ 
facturing  is  a  bit  of  a  misnomer  since  the  hand  plays  such  a  small  part  in 
today’s  printing  plant. 

Ruskin’s  Seven  Lamps — Sacrifice,  Truth,  Power,  Beauty,  Life,  Memory, 
and  Obedience — are  all  clearly  designed  to  illuminate  and  celebrate  the 
joy  of  working  by  hand.  Morris,  following  Ruskin,  remarked  that  as  time 
passes  and  more  and  more  of  the  lamps  are  extinguished,  the  less  the 
results  of  building  promote  life,  and  the  more  they  resemble  death.  Little 
has  changed  in  that  sphere  since  Morris  &  Co.  flourished. 

The  lamp  of  Sacrifice  is  a  splendid  description  of  the  spiritual  nature 
of  work.  Ruskin  says  of  sacrifice  that  it  is  the  excess  of  spirit  and  the 
generosity  of  the  worker  that  lights  the  lamp  of  sacrifice.  When  we 
put  that  extra  30  percent  into  the  required  80  percent  of  effort,  we 
are  giving  of  ourselves.  We  make  that  gift  of  ourselves  and  our  spirit 
to  our  neighbors  and  friends.  And  it  is  that  gift  that  creates  the  bond 
of  generosity  and  thanks  between  the  maker  and  the  consumer  of 
the  work.  Without  that  extra  effort,  that  sacrifice,  the  work  suffers. 
Without  generosity,  the  result  is  crabbed  and  depleted. 

I  found  the  example  that  Mr.  Spates  quoted  from  a  novel  entitled 
Buried  Prey  by  John  Stanford  quite  instructive:  “Lucas  had  gone  in 
and  out  of  the  Minneapolis  City  Hall  probably  ten  thousand  times 
during  his  career,  and  always  marveled  at  how  the  original  architects 
had  managed  to  contrive  a  building  that  was  at  once  ugly,  inefficient, 
cold,  sterile,  charmless,  and  purple.  And  yet  they  had!” 
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He  paired  the  above  quote  with  another  from  an  essay  on  Ruskin  by 
Ian  Jeffrey:  “Ruskin’s  idea  was  that  in  worthwhile  architecture  no  two 
modules,  panels  or  carved  ornaments  should  ever  be  the  same.  If  they 
are  slightly  dissimilar  it  is  a  sign  that  they  have  been  made  by  hand 
and  not  by  machine,  which  is  a  good  thing  and  acknowledges  the 
workman  as  a  creator .  Irregularity  also  implies  change,  which  Ruskin 
valued  above  stasis  and  the  perfection  which  destroys  expression, 
checks  exertion  and  paralyzes  vitality.” 

I  find  that  the  “Workman  as  a  Creator”  is  a  deep  and  still  revolu¬ 
tionary  concept  when  it  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  life.  How  many 
workers  on  the  assembly  lines  producing  our  cell  phones  are  acting  as 
fully  empowered  individuals  endowed  with  the  mysteries  of  creation, 
destruction,  and  energy?  How  can  the  architects,  engineers,  and  car¬ 
penters  who  build  big-box  malls  exercise  their  human  attributes  of 
imperfect  wisdom  and  the  fleeting  nature  of  beauty  while  installing 
the  drywall?  How  can  their  work  be  joyful  and  express  the  uniqueness 
of  each  decision  and  every  move? 

I  have  come  to  appreciate  the  minute  observable  differences  in  ink¬ 
ing  and  impression  that  are  evident  in  the  hand-printed  book.  The 
look  of  worn  type,  the  imperfections  of  hand  sewing — all  bear  the 
marks  of  a  human  presence.  I  feel  that  the  perfection  of  which  high¬ 
speed  printing  machines  are  capable  can,  under  certain  conditions,  be 
highly  overrated.  Yes  there  are  reasons  for  verisimilitude  and  accurate 
depiction  if  you  want  copies  and  reproductions,  but  there  are  also 
many  occasions  when  imperfection  and  the  mark  of  the  human  hand 
and  eye  are  beautiful,  transcendent,  and  even  preferable. 

The  conditions  under  which  perfection  may  be  considered  overrated 
or  even  inappropriate  are  the  occasions  that  call  for  work  by  an  artisan 
for  a  client  or  patron  who  wishes  the  work  to  express  the  joy  of  work¬ 
manship,  a  generous  spirit,  and  that  rare  quality  which  approaches 
beauty.  Simple  things  like  doors,  sugar  bowls,  and  books. 

It  is  occasions  such  as  these  that  we  should  seek  to  multiply.  We  can 
leave  the  perfectly  machined  reproduction  to  the  trade  in  facsimiles 
and  virtual  copies. 
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I  believe  there  is  a  hunger  for  beauty  that  we  underestimate  and 
by  underestimating,  we  send  signals  (and  money)  to  all  the  wrong 
places,  while,  as  artisans  and  connoisseurs,  we  suffer  a  self-imposed 
martyrdom. 

The  points  that  were  consistently  forwarded  during  the  day-long 
series  of  lectures  on  Ruskin  and  his  philosophy  of  art  and  architecture 
were  clear: 

That  the  making  of  things  should  be  enjoyable  and  the  work  should 
vouchsafe  the  craftsperson  his  or  her  individuality,  knowledge,  and 
the  opportunity  to  put  something  extra  and  personal  into  his  or  her 
work,  the  something  more  that  celebrates  humanity’s  joy  in  good  work 
and  workmanship. 

&=>  That  the  perfection  of  the  machine  is  not  in  itself  a  good  and 
to  seek  of  craftsmen  and  women  the  machine’s  perfection  is  to  de¬ 
humanize  them. 

That  the  irregularity  and  idiosyncracy  of  the  gothic  cathedral  (as 
a  prime  example)  is  infinitely  more  enjoyable  an  experience  precisely 
because  the  humans  employed  in  the  making  of  it  left  their  mark  in 
the  stones. 

By  taking  into  account  these  premises  and  applying  them  to  the 
making  of  books  we  soon  arrive  at  the  sad  and  sorry  conclusion 
that  books  that  rival  the  beauty  of  manuscript  and  the  early  printed 
books  of  the  Renaissance  are  no  longer  being  made  except  on  the 
rarest  of  occasions  in  the  workshops  of  only  a  few  dedicated  designer/ 
printer/binders  who,  resisting  the  lure  of  the  quick  and  easy  way,  insist 
on  exploring  the  boundaries  of  the  imperfect  human  condition  by 
working  with  durable  artisanal  materials  while  utilizing  methods  of 
hand-craftsmanship  and  hard  work. 

I  was  happily  reminded  that  day  of  why  the  Book  Club  was  founded: 
§=>  To  promote  the  values  of  artisanship  and  the  requirements  of  the 
sophisticated  individual  reader/writer/worker/collector  over  and  above 
the  power  of  the  machine  that  so  entirely  dehumanizes  work  and 
maximizes  profit. 

To  protect  the  values  of  the  perennial  philosophy  that  Ruskin  and 
Morris  could  understand  and  applaud  today. 
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To  insure  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  a  voice  that  speaks  for 
the  individual  artist  and  for  the  joy  of  thinking  and  working  without 
unplugging  the  imagination. 

Upon  leaving  the  conference  I  returned  home  (a  short  walk  up  the  hill) 
to  read  Ruskin  on  the  Lamp  of  Memory: 

All  the  stamped  metals ,  and  artificial  stones ,  and  imitation  woods  and 
bronzes,  over  the  invention  of  which  we  hear  daily  exultation — all 
the  short,  and  cheap,  and  easy  ways  of  doing  that  whose  difficulty  is 
its  honor — are  just  so  many  new  obstacles  in  our  already  encumbered 
road.  They  will  not  make  us  one  bit  happier  or  wiser — they  will  extend 
neither  the  pride  of  judgment  nor  the  privilege  of  enjoyment.  They  will 
only  make  us  shallower  in  our  understandings,  colder  in  out  hearts. 

We  have  certain  work  to  do  for  our  bread,  and  that  is  to  be  done  stren¬ 
uously;  other  work  to  do  for  our  delight,  and  that  is  to  be  done  heartily: 
neither  is  to  be  done  by  halves  or  shifts,  but  with  a  will;  and  what  is  not 
worth  this  effort  is  not  to  be  done  at  all. . ..  There  is  dreaming  enough, 
and  earthiness  enough,  and  sensuality  enough  in  human  existence 
without  our  turning  the  few  glowing  moments  of  it  into  mechanism; 
and  since  our  life  must  at  the  best  be  but  a  vapor  that  appears  for  a  little 
time  and  then  vanished  away,  let  it  at  least  appear  as  a  cloud  in  the 
height  of  Heaven,  not  as  the  thick  darkness  that  broods  over  the  blast 
of  the  Furnace,  and  the  rolling  of  the  Wheel. 

These  words,  written  in  the  thick  of  the  industrial  revolution,  echo 
justly  today  in  the  midst  of  our  own  digital  revolution. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Dear  QN-L  Editor, 

We  have  had  our  new  editor  for  several  issues  now  and  it  seems  appropri- 
ate  to  comment  on  the  good,  the  bad,  and  the  ugly  while  also  providing  a 
bit  of  other  commentary.  I  regret  to  say  however  that  there  is  no  bad  and 
certainly  no  ugly.  The  transition  to  Peter  Koch  has  been  seamless,  likely 
aided  and  abetted  by  Georgie  Devereux.  Peter’s  two-part  series,  “What  is 
Fine  Printing  Anyway,”  showcased  Peter’s  skill  as  an  author;  it  was  very 
nicely  done — light,  informative,  and  enjoyable  reading.  But  the  article 
was  most  notable  for  the  fact  that  he  did  not  place  himself  or  his  press 
in  the  text,  which  he  could  have  done  quite  easily  considering  his  many 
contributions  to  fine  press  printing.  Not  including  himself  in  the  text 
showed  a  gracious  and  humble  side  of  him  I  would  not  have  expected; 
I’ve  not  known  Peter  to  be  especially  humble.  Nice  yes,  but  humble?  In 
this  case,  his  being  so  worked. 

Peter’s  series  left  me  with  the  impression  that  fine  printing — the  artistry 
of  the  book — is  on  the  rise  and  in  the  good  hands  of  a  growing  cadre  of 
printers.  Well,  yes  and  no.  Yes  in  that  fine  printing  today  is  stupendously 
glorious  but  no  in  that  such  printing  has  not  ascended,  it  has  perhaps 
just  shifted  a  bit  with  the  help  of  technology.  I’ve  been  collecting  for 
many  years  and  have  never  experienced  a  drop  in  top-of-the-line  printers, 
designers  and  artists,  their  skills  or  the  stunning  beauty  of  their  work.  I 
have  often  rued  the  fact  that  I  am  a  man  of  modest  means  and  as  such, 
have  to  pass  on  most  of  what’s  out  there  on  the  marketplace. 

We  BCC  members  do  have  a  relatively  small  community.  In  almost 
any  QN-L  issue  I  read  of  printers  whose  work  I  know  of  and  in  many 
cases,  have  samples  of  in  my  collection.  They  range  from  the  Grabhorns, 
to  Ritchie,  Everson,  Rice,  Price,  Koch,  Reagh,  Wagener,  among  others, 
and  now  to  the  wonderful  Russell  Maret.  The  talent  out  there  in  the 
world  remains  simply  amazing.  Sometimes  this  small  community  of  ours 
seems  to  breed  an  incestuous  relationship — in  a  good  way  of  course.  For 
example,  Part  II  of  Peter’s  “What  is  Fine  Printing  Anyway”  article  men¬ 
tions  Carolee  Campbell’s  The  Real  World  of  Manuel  Cordova .  Then  Peter’s 
article  is  followed  by  an  interview  with  Carolee  Campbell  about  her  work 
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on  bcc  Publication  #233,  Poetry  at  the  Edge:  Five  Contemporary  California 
Poets.  A  coincidence  perhaps?  I  don’t  think  so.  Another  example  of  our 
close  community  was  Bo  Wreden’s  article  “Like  a  Moth  to  a  Flame”  in 
the  Spring  2014  QN-L.  Kind  of  sad  in  a  way,  thinking  of  Peter  Howard’s 
books  being  picked  through.  Reminded  me  of  the  big  sell-off  after  Burton 
Weiss  died.  The  down-side  of  having  friends  is  losing  them. 

I  do  have  one  bit  of  bibliophilic  interest  for  our  members.  On  page  100 
of  the  Summer  2014  QN-L  you  saw  the  ad  placed  by  Michael  Broomfield 
seeking  assistance  in  his  work  developing  a  new  Robinson  Jeffers  bibli¬ 
ography  to  be  published  by  “a  leading  publisher  of  bibliographies”  (whose 
name  will  be  instantly  recognized  by  all).  Our  members  and  staff  do 
collect  Jeffers  and  should  read  Michael’s  ad  again  to  see  what  informa¬ 
tion  they  may  be  able  to  share  with  him.  I  guess  this  request  amounts  to 
another  ad  in  the  QN-L  but  if  I  can  sneak  it  by  maybe  it  will  run. 

My  last  comment  is  a  request.  Yes,  I  know  we  are  the  Book  Club  of 
California,  but  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  us  are  not  in  California,  and  a 
goodly  portion  of  those  aren’t  even  close  to  California.  Any  mid-America 
or  East  Coast  connections  (articles,  events,  books,  exhibitions)  appearing 
or  reported  in  the  QN-L  will  be  appreciated. 

So,  to  Georgie  and  Peter:  Sally  forth  and  do  good  things  for  us.  May 
you  live  well  and  long. 

Sincerely, 

Allen  Mears 
McLean,  VA 


Dear  Editor, 

I  write  to  compliment  you  on  the  Summer  issue  of  the  Book  Club 
Quarterly .  My  aim  in  reading  any  journal  is  to  keep  up  with  the  lat¬ 
est  news  of  people  and  topics  I  care  most  about.  I  also  appreciate  being 
introduced  to  new  issues  and  practitioners.  The  article  on  the  fate  of  the 
book  arts,  the  interview  with  Carolee  Campbell,  the  excerpts  from  the 
talks  by  the  Oscar  Lewis  Award  recipients,  the  review  of  “For  The  Love  of 
Letterpress,”  spoke  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  the  book  now,  the 
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kind  of  work  that  is  being  made  now.  I  love  seeing  the  Quarterly  diving 
into  the  dialogue  that  is  going  on  among  long-term  and  new  practitioners 
of  the  book  arts. 

Felicia  Rice 
Santa  Cruz,  CA 


ERRATUM :  The  entry  on  the  cover  of  the  Summer  2014 
Quarterly  News-Letter ,  “In  Memoriam:  Richard  Harlan,”  should 
have  read  “In  Memoriam:  Robert  Harlan”. 


Ben  Kinmont 


BOOKSELLER 


We  specialize  in  antiquarian 
books  on  gastronomy. 

Open  by  chance 
and  appointment. 


6780  Depot  Street 
Suite  150 

Sebastopol  CA  95472 
Telephone  707  829  8715 
bkinmont@  gmail.com 
www.kinmont.com 


New  Members 


REGULAR 

Michele  Anderson 

San  Francisco 

Deborah  Anker 

Fairfax 

John  DeMerritt 

Emeryville 

David  Faulds 

Richmond 

Scott  Haskins 

San  Francisco 

Matthew  Kelsey 

Saratoga 

Tom  Lederer 

El  Cerritto 

Laura  Messina 

San  Francisco 

Sue  Ann  Robinson 

Long  Beach 

RENEWED 

Robert  Blesse 

Reno,  NV 

APPRENTICE 

Tina  Warren 

Alameda 

STUDENT 

Frances  Saux 

San  Francisco 

Artists’  Books  |  Fine  Press  Books 


1555  Sherman  Avenue,  Suite  362 
Evanston,  Illinois  60201  United  States 


Telephone  847  733  1803 
www.boreasfineart.com 


JOHN  WINDLE  ANTIQUARIAN  BOOKSELLER 

Fine  Press  &  Fine  Bindings  Illuminated  Manuscripts 

Literature  Children’s  Books 

Illustrated  Books  California  &  Travel 

Open  Monday  through  Friday  from  10:00  to  6:00,  Saturday 
11:00  to  5:00,  but  an  appointment  is  advised  to  avoid  finding 
the  shop  closed  by  chance.  We  look  forward  to  your  visit. 


49  Geary  Street,  Suite  233,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108 
Tel:  415-986-5826  Email:  sales@johnwindle.com 
www.  j  ohnwindle.  com 


A  FEAST  FOR  THE  EYES: 
GASTRONOMY  &  FINE  PRINT 
OCTOBER  24  &  25,  2014 

i. 

Symposium  Partners 

The  Book  Club  of  California  is  honored  and  grateful  to  acknowledge 
significant  contributions  from  the  following  partners: 


Bar  Tartine 

Ben  Kinmont,  Bookseller 
The  Brick  Row  Book  Shop 
Chronicle  Books 
The  Commonwealth  Club 
Corti  Brothers  Grocers  &  Wine  Merchants 
Ingalls  Design 
Ninja  Press 

Omnivore  Books  on  Food 
RaffDistillerie 
University  of  California  Press 
Van  Strum  &  Towne  Investment  Council 
John  Windle  &  Chris  Loker 
The  World  Affairs  Council 
Woodfour  Brewing  Company 


The  Book  Club  of  California  Publications 


1  Bibliography  of  the  History  of  California  and  the  Pacific  West,  2  The  Man  with  the  Hoe,  3  The  Luck 
of  Roaring  Camp:  The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat:  Tennessee's  Partner,  4  Thirty-five  Sonnets,  5  The  Vision 
of  Mirzah,  6  Nationalism,  7  California,  8  Odes  and  Sonnets,  9  The  Kasidah  of  the  Haji  Abdu  El-Yezdi, 
1 0  A  Horseman  in  the  Sky:  A  Watcher  by  the  Dead:  The  Man  and  the  Snake,  1 1  The  Vintage  Festival, 
1 2  Lilith,  1 3  A  Gracious  Visitation,  1 4  Prayer,  1 5  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  1 6  The  City  of  the  Golden 
Gate,  1 7  The  Letters  of  Ambrose  Bierce,  1 8  The  Song  of  Songs,  1 9  Oscar  Weil:  Letters  and  Papers,  20 
Dickens  in  Camp,  21  The  Letter  of  Christopher  Columbus,  22  Aldus  Pius  Manutius,  23  Old  French  Title 
Pages,  24  Continent's  End,  25  Philobiblon  of  Richard  de  Bury,  26  The  Letter  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  27 
The  Gentle  Cynic,  28  The  Book  of  Ruth,  29  The  Testimony  of  the  Suns,  30  Around  the  Horn  in  '49,  31 
Poems,  32  An  Invocation,  33  The  Final  Stanza,  34  The  Persistence  of  Poetry,  35  Abraham  Lincoln,  36 
The  Book  of  Thel,  37  Mr.  Strahan's  Dinner  Party,  38  The  Nuremberg  Chronicle,  39  Origin  of  the 
Celebrated  Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  County,  40  A  Brief  and  Accurate  Treatise  of  Tobacco,  41  The 
Santa  Fe  Trail  to  California,  42  Sir  Walter  Scott,  43  The  City  that  has  Fallen,  44  A  Diary  of  a  Visit  to  Molo¬ 
kai  in  1 884,  45  The  Voyage  of  Sebastian  Vizcaino  to  the  Coast  of  California,  46  Bierce  and  the  Poe 
Hoax,  47  The  Heathen  Chinee,  48  California  Sketches,  49  A  Printer's  Garland,  50  A  Sojourn  at  San 
Francisco  Bay  in  1816,  51  A  Leaf  from  the  1611  King  James  Bible,  52  An  Artist  in  El  Dorado,  53  Mark 
Twain's  Letter  to  William  Bowen,  54  An  Original  Leaf  from  the  Polycronicon,  55  The  Helmet  of  Mam- 
brino,  56  An  Original  Issue  of  “The  Spectator",  57  Cato's  Moral  Distichs,  58  Fire  and  Other  Poems,  59  Ballads  of  Eldorado,  60  An  Account  of  a  Visit  to 
California,  61  The  Beauties  of  Boswell,  62  Heraldry  of  New  Helvetia,  63  A  Sojourn  in  California  by  the  King's  Orphan,  64 The  Diary  of  Patrick  Breen,  65  The 
Discovery  of  Florida,  66  California  Adventure,  67  Donner  Miscellany,  68  13  California  Towns,  69  Ace  High,  The  'Frisco  Detective,  or  the  Girl  Sport's 
Double  Game,  70  The  Miner's  Own  Book,  71  A  Short  Account  of  the  Life  and  WorkofWynkyn  deWorde,  72  Gregory's  Guide  for  California  Travellers  via 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  73  The  Estiennes,  74  Mother  of  Felipe,  75  George  Clymer  and  the  Columbian  Press,  76  Muleback  to  the  Convention,  77  The 
Maps  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  78  San  Francisco  in  i  866,  79  Sketches  of  Scenery  and  Notes  of  Personal  Adventure  in  California  &  Mexico,  80  The  Coppa 
Murals,  81  La  Porte  de  Maletroit,  82  Kelmscott,  Doves  and  Ashendene,  83  Account  of  a  Tour  of  the  California  Missions  1856, 84  Pioneers  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento,  85  Physiologus,  86  A  Facsimile  Edition  of  California's  First  Book,  87  Bayside  Bohemia,  88  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  Silverado  Journal,  89 
Catnachery,  90  On  the  Ambitious  Projects  of  Russia,  91  Journal  of  a  Cruise  to  California,  92  The  Letters  of  Frank  Norris,  93  Themes  in  My 

Poems,  94  Early  Printing  in  California,  95  Mark  Twain:  San  Francisco  Virginia  City  Territorial  Enterprise  Correspondent,  96  The 

Garden  of  Health,  97  The  Drawings  of  John  Woodhouse  Audu-  mk  bon,  98  Noticias  de  California,  99  The  Voyage  of  the  Racoon, 

100  The  Hundredth  Book,  101  Typographic  Design  in  M  ii  V  -  Relation  to  Photographic  Composition,  102  Concerning 

Cats,  103  Figure  Prints  of  Old  Japan,  104  A  Year  of  Ameri-  B  can  Travel,  105  A  Trip  to  the  Gold  Mines  of  California  in 

1848, 106  Landscape  Prints  of  Old  Japan,  107  Oregon  and  California  Drawings  1841  and  1847,  108  My  First 

Publication,  109"Ah Sin",  1 10 R LStoJ M  Barrie,  1 1 1  jfmT  A  A  Vacation  Among  the  Sierras,  112  Ukiyo-e  "The 

Floating  World",  113  The  Book  of  Geoffrey  BB  Chaucer,  114  San  Francisco:  A  Modern 

Cosmopolis,  115  The  Wonderful  City  of  A  Carrie  van  Wie,  116  Geographical  Memoir 

upon  Upper  California,  117  Yo  Semite  i_li_  1878  Adventures  of  N  &  C,  1 18  Disenos  of 

California  Ranchos,  1 19  Second  Reading,  w  fg  W  )  ^  120  The  Young  Miner,  121  Twelve 

Wood-Block  Prints  of  Kitagawa  Utamaro,  1 22  The  Seacoast  of  Bohemia,  1 23  The 

Private  Press  Ventures  of  Samuel  Lloyd  Osborne  and  R.  L.  S.,  124  The  Great  Polyglot 

Bibles,  125  Upper  California,  126  Mr.  Eric  Gill,  127  The  Sting  of  the  Wasp,  128  Gelett  Burgess 

behind  the  Scenes,  129  The  Life  and  Times  of  BB  Edward  Robeson  Taylor,  130  The  Book  Called 

Holinshed's  Chronicles,  131  Archy  Lee,  132  H.  M.  S.  Vtedr  Sulphur  at  California,  1837  and  1839, 133  Designs  on 

the  Land,  134  Printing  as  a  Performing  Art,  135  Journal  of  a  Journey  across  the  Plains  in  1859,  136  Sketches  of 

California  and  Hawaii,  137  Ah-Wah-Ne  Days,  138  California,  ^  ^  j|  Land  of  Gold,  139  Dr.  Johnson  and  Noah  Webster,  140  Reza- 

nov  Reconnoiters  California,  1806, 141  OscarWilde:  Irish  Poets  yj  B  and  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  142  California  as  an 

Island,  143  Overland  Journey  to  Carson  Valley  &  California,  144  A  Naval  Campaign  in  the  Californias  1848-1849,  145  A  Leaf  from 

the  First  Edition  of  the  First  Complete  Bible  in  English,  146  Aurifodina  or  Adventures  in  the  Gold  Region,  147  Four  Lectures,  148  The  Gold 

Digger's  Song  Book,  1 49  Spanish  Approaches  to  the  Island  of  California  1 628-1632, 1 50  San  Francisco  1 806-1 906, 1 5 1  Growing  New  Roots,  1 52 

William  Caxton  and  his  Quincentenary,  153  Images  of  Chinatown,  154  Valenti  Angelo,  Author,  Illustrator,  Printer,  155  EITriunfo  de  la  Cruz,  156  A 
Leaf  from  the  1 583  Rembert  Dodoens  Herbal  Printed  by  Christopher  Plantin,  1 57  Letters  to  Elizabeth,  1 58  Frederic  Goudy,  Joseph  Foster  and  the  Press 
at  Scripts  College,  1 59  Wine  Making  in  California,  1 60  Themes  in  Aquatint,  1 61  A  Matter  of  Taste,  1 62  From  Kapuvar  to  California  in  1 893, 1 63  A  Western 
Journey  with  Mr.  Emerson,  1 64  Fond  of  Printing,  1 65  Dan  De  Quille  of  the  Big  Bonanza,  1 66  BR,  1 67  A  Trumpet  of  Our  Own,  1 68  The  Grabhorn  Press, 
169  Paul  Landacre,  1 70  Chapter  Nine,  1 71  Vignettes  of  Early  California,  1 72  Edward  Vischer's  Drawings  of  the  California  Missions  1861-1 878, 1 73  William 
Doxey'sSan  Francisco  Publishing  Venture,  174  Redwood  and  Lumbering  in  California  Forests,  175  Thomas  Bewick&  the  Fables  of  Aesop,  176  Benjamin 
C. Truman,  177  Baptism  in  Oil,  178  Mexico  on  Stone,  179  Remualdo  Pacheco,  180  The  Allen  Press,  181  The  Engraved  Bookplates  of  Eric  Gill,  182  Collected 
Letters/Frank  Norris,  1 83  The  Log  of  Apollo,  1 84  Art  Deco,  1 85  The  First  75  Years,  1 86  Texas  Argonauts, 

1 87  By  Horse,  Stage  &  Packett,  1 88  Lawton  Kennedy,  Printer,  1 89  Isadora  Duncan  &  Gordon  Craig,  1 90 
Frank  Morrison  Pixley  of  the  Argonaut,  191  A  Book  of  Gaelic  Airs  for  Una's  Melodeon,  192  An  Artist 
Records  the  California  Missions,  1 93  The  Rhemes  New  Testament,  1 94  A  Typographical  Masterpiece, 

195  Controversial  James,  196  Raymond  Duncan,  197  A  Pictorial  Tour  of  Hawaii,  1850-1852,  198  Six 
Years  Experience  as  a  Book  Agent  in  California,  199  William  Everson  on  Printing,  200  The  Two 
Hundredth  Book,  201  An  Essay  by  Gary  F.  Kurutz,  202  Charles  and  Kathleen  Norris,  203  Porter 
Garnett,  Philosophical  Writings  on  the  Ideal  Book,  204  The  Vineyards  and  Wine  Cellars  of  California, 

205  A  Widely  Cast  Net,  206  The  California  Gold  Rush,  207  A  Voyage  to  California,  208  Artful  Deeds  in 
the  Life  of  the  Felon,  Grovernor  Layton,  209  Another  Book  that  Never  Was,  210  A  Typographical 
Journey,  211  Exploring  Japanese  Books  and  Scrolls,  212  Splendide  Californiel,  213  John  de  Pol,  214 
Jasper  O'Farrell,  215  Dear  Master:  Letters  of  George  Sterling  to  Ambrose  Bierce,  216  A  Memoir  of 
Book  Design,  1 969-2000, 21 7The  Colt  Springs  High,  21 8  Napa  Valley  Heyday,  21 9  Knights  of  the  Lash, 

220  WPA  Federal  Art  Project,  221  John  Ignatius  Bleasdale,  222  A  Valiant  Enterprise,  223  James  Welde 
Towne,  224  California  in  Relief,  225  James  Mason  Hutchings  of  Yo  Semite,  226  Let's  Play  by  the  Gear¬ 
harts,  227  Clio  on  the  Coast,  228  Cyclone  on  the  Prairies,  229  William  Reagh:  A  Long  Walk  Downtown, 

230  Paul  Frenzeny's  Chinatown  Sketches,  231  The  Sierra  Nevada  Suite,  232  The  Woods  Were  Never 
Quiet,  233  Poetry  at  the  Edge:  Five  Contemporary  California  Poets 

Printing  was  completed  on  the  Club's  Columbian  Hand  Press  August  18, 2014. 

Designed  by  Mark  Knudsen  at  The  Elmwood  Press,  Campbell,  California. 


